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Our Two-way Radio System 


Paul F. Kieke, Communications Superintendent 


About two and a half years ago we 
had our first mobile radios installed, 
were given a “Radio Handbook,” pos- 
sibly a few words of instruction, and 
sent on our way. The instructions 
were brief because there were good 
intentions of holding a class after all 
the base stations were installed. The 
radio class was never held—due to 
many reasons. Other districts prob- 
ably didn’t have a class either, be- 
cause a message overheard was— 
“Well, I’ve been answering each time 
you called but I wasn’t holding the 
mike button down.” It is my intent 
in the following paragraphs to dis- 
cuss some of our day-to-day problems, 
to answer some questions asked quite 
often, and to give you some informa- 
tion you might have gotten from the 
intended class. 

Station 95 has a problem that most 
base stations do not have, and the 
following questions are asked in re- 
gard to this particular problem. “Why 
is the first part of the transmission 
from Station 95 cut off so often?” 
“What is meant by its message, ‘You 
are answering too fast’?” “Why do I 
have to repeat short messages several 
times?” 

Station. 95 does not have its own 
radio tower but has antennae, receiv- 
ers, and transmitters at the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety tower site a 
mile away. By remote control, Station 
95 must select one of two antennae, 
select one of two frequencies in the 
transmitter, and one of two receivers 
which both have two frequencies. By 
comparison, a two-frequency mobile 
unit uses a minimum of eighteen 
wires between control head and radio 
whereas Station 95 uses only four 
leased telephone wires between its re- 


District 14 


mote control and radio. This calls 
for a complicated switching arrange- 
ment, since a pair of these wires must 
also be used for the audio or voice. 

One sacrifice that has to be made is 
the amount of time involved to carry 
out a request made at the remote con- 
trol. When the mike button is de- 
pressed at Station 95, the transmitter 
does not go on the air until one sec- 
ond later. It is incorrect to use the 
word “station” when answering a call, 
but in less than a second an average 
person would be able to say “Station 
95.7 - Ti hey werestojsaye: stations on 
immediately upon depressing the mike 
button, you would hear none of the 
message—only the noise burst that 
follows when a transmitter leaves the 
air. This is why the first part is either 
cut off of a message or you do not 
hear a short message. 

In answer to questions about an- 
swering too fast or repeating short 
messages, there is more time involved 
between the release of the mike but- 
ton and the return to service, or un- 
muting, of the receiver. Time _ in- 
volved here is about one and one-half 
seconds—enough time to say “Where 
is John Doe?” or “Repeat that mes- 
sage,’ before the receiver has been 
unmuted. Do not start transmitting 
when the receiving end has stopped 
talking. Listen for the noise burst if 
you want to be sure all of your mes- 
sage is getting through. 

Also, on the subject of muted re- 
ceivers, when you put your transmit- 
ter on the air you are automatically 
muting your receiver. This is why you 
cannot be interrupted while trans- 
mitting, nor can you interrupt some- 
one else who is transmitting. You may 
hear a transmission from some dis- 


tant point and it will appear that 
another transmitter has interrupted 
the distant station. This is just a case 
of overpowering the distant signal in 
your small area. It is tempting to try 
to interrupt someone, especially if 
you are copying in longhand. You 
absolutely cannot interrupt. Give long 
messages slowly and occasionally break 
your transmission. Messages to be re- 
layed come in that appear to be brief 
and an operator mentally records de- 
tails and figures; but often the mes- 
sage grows lengthy and by the time 
the operator has realized this and 
started to copy in longhand, the first 
part becomes hazy. Ask the operator 
to copy in longhand if you know you 
are going to give a long message. 
Many operators have considered tak- 
ing a course in shorthand. 

You may occasionally have another 
operator tell you, “There is too much 
static; I can’t read your message.” 
Actually, we seldom have static be- 
cause we use FM radios. On the rare 
occasions of having static it probably 
hasn’t interrupted a single message. 
We would have interferring static if 
we were using AM radios such as the 
broadcast receivers. The best pro- 
cedure for getting a message through 
on AM radios with static would prob- 
ably be to repeat the message again 
and again while the receiving end 
pieced it together bit by bit. 

What we do have to contend with 
is radio interference—not static. J am 
stressing the fact that we do not have 
static because the best procedure for 
getting a message through when we 
have radio interference is different. 
You probably will not hear the in- 
terference that the receiving end is 
picking up when you are told “There 


is too much static.” 
having interference should say “12- 
23” (having trouble with radio inter- 
ference) , and then call you back when 
it clears. This delay will probably get 
your message through sooner. As an 
example, let’s assume you are in a mo- 
bile unit and call 95; a mobile in 
Houston calls 45 at about the same 
time. The two base stations may re- 
ceive stronger signals from each other 
than they do from their own mobiles 
due to antenna height. You do not 
hear the Houston unit and they do 
not hear you. You are in a hurry so 
you repeat your message again and 
again. This requires 95 to make sev- 
eral transmissions and the two base 
stations keep the interference going 
for minutes rather than seconds. Sta- 
tion 95 could say “12-23,” creating 
less than one second of interference 
to 45, letting the Houston units fin- 
ish more promptly; then 95 could 
say “go ahead,” or “12-9” (repeat—) . 
Increased usage of the dispatch code 
will lessen the interference problem. 

The interference problem is an an- 
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swer to the question of why our range 
is as short as it is. Operating at an- 
other frequency, it wouldn’t be un- 
usual to talk mobile to mobile to 
someone in Wisconsin or to a fixed 
operator in England. Imagine the in- 
terference you would have with a 
range like this. The short skip, which 
is the long-range reception that we 
get from Kansas, Arizona, and _ pos- 
sibly from South America, is a con- 
dition we can expect annually from 
May to June and August to Septem- 
ber. This doesn’t mean they have 
powerful radios or tall antennae— 
they are skipping a considerable dis- 
tance in between. Under these con- 
ditions you are probably transmitting 
just as clearly in their area while not 
being able to reach the nearest base 
station. 

All districts are now equipped with 
radios so you can assume we have 
about reached the maximum interfer- 
ence level. Surely, more base stations 
and mobiles will be added. However, 
much can be done toward cutting 
down on the existing interference. 


More usage of the dispatch code, 
shorter messages, and channel shar- 
ing will reduce interference. In ref- 
erence to channel sharing, quite often 
one district base station will have a 
transmission in progress when anoth- 
er district base station interferes. 
When this happens, both bases will 
sometimes have difficulty in complet- 
ing their messages; thus, their trans- 
missions will be more lengthy. Be- 
cause of the overlapping range it 
would be better to wait until the first 
base has finished. 

Base-to-base communication usually 
doesn’t concern mobile units so they 
normally operate on Channel B. This 
is mainly an effort to reduce interfer- 
ence—allowing mobile-to-mobile com- 
munication at the same time. This is 
why a mobile-to-base call is unan- 
swered occasionally. Our base sta- 
tions, with the exception of Fred- 
ericksburg, cannot monitor Channel 
A while in position to transmit on 
Channel B. Station 95 has another 
problem along this line that our other 
bases do not have. Station 95 has four 
remote-control points and several peo- 
ple are licensed to operate from any 
of the control points. The control 
used last takes command of the sys- 
tem. It is important that each user 
should depress and momentarily hold 
in the button marked T3 when he 
has finished using the radio. This 
puts the system in a position to re- 
ceive calls on both channels. “Straw- 
berry” has missed calls from Channel 
A due to some other remote taking 
over control and then remaining on 
Channel B. It is not practical to in- 
stall channel indicating devices, so 
we will have to depend on coopera- 
tion and instructing newly licensed 


users. 

An unnecessarily lengthy message 
is another form of interference. Some 
messages cannot be shortened and 
should be given slowly when it re- 
quires copying by longhand. Asphalt 
orders, for example, if given too rap- 


Paul Kieke gives routine servicing 
to a two-way mobile radio in Dis- 
trict 14 office. 


idly will require repeating again and 
again. Errors in copying and relaying 
information can be costly. The receiv- 
ing end should not hesitate to have 
the originator repeat as many times 
as necessary. Dispatch code numbers 
12-3.) 12-4, 12-95 212-ldge 12-2342 45; 
and 12-47 may be handy for such mes- 
sages. 

I think it is admirable that 3420 
and 3421 have religiously used 12-7 
and 12-8. A few minutes before you 
shut you radio off, 12-7 should be 
transmitted because someone may 
want to contact you. Construction 
foremen parked near heavy machin- 
ery in operation will probably not 
hear their radios even though they 
are nearby. These foremen may be 
hundreds of yards from their radios 
at times someone has tried to contact 
them. Upon returning to their ve- 
hicle, they should give their call num- 
ber and say “12-8,” although they 
may never have signed out of service. 


47.060 mc-> 
47.180 mc > 
Figure A 


A maintenance foreman should not 
sign off at the warehouse because he 
can stay in contact by other radio. 
The KKT call numbers are some- 
times used too much. According to 
the FCC rules we must identify our 
stations by one of two methods. We 
are using the method which requires 
the KKT call only once during the 
series of transmissions. (It is to be 
used at the end of a transmitting pe- 
riod.) If you are relaying a message 


from the first party to the second 
party and possibly returning an an- 
swer to the first party, you will only 
use the KKT call once; at the end of 
the final transmission. 


Choppy messages are due to two 
different reasons. One is_ location. 
Driving under wires and bridges, near 
metal buildings and heavy machinery, 
or behind hills and through valleys 
may interrupt your message. You may 
have your squelch set improperly. 
The other type of choppy message is 
often made worse by doing what you 
would think was a remedy—talking 
louder. Refer to Figure A, which rep- 
resents a carrier wave being trans- 
mitted by holding down your mike 
button, but without voice or noise. In 
Figure B, voice has been added and 
it is varying or modulating the car- 
rier wave. It may be varied within 
the limits allowed by the FCC. These 
limits are represented in Figure B 
by the upper and lower limit lines. 


Lower limit 


Carrier wave 


Upper limit 


the frequency range of someone who 
has been assigned a nearby frequency. 
The FCC tries to give a frequency 
that is clear of such outside inter- 
ference, and makes every effort to pro- 
hibit such an occurrence. Besides re- 
quiring licensed personnel to make 
regular checks with highly accurate 
equipment, they have required the 
radio manufacturer to employ circuits 
that will clip off or limit the peaks of 
excessive modulation. Refer to Figure 
C. 

You can see that talking louder will 
create a choppy or distorted message. 
The carrier wave takes your voice 
just as far whether you speak softly 
or very loud. The difference in the 
extremes is that background noise 
competes with a soft voice and radio 
circuits chop up a voice louder than 
normal. 

I would like to quote a true story 
concerning overmodulation because it 
will fit into one of our problems. A 


Figure B 


At least once every six months your 
transmitter is adjusted so that your 
normal manner of speaking will 
reach but not exceed these limits. 
Talking more softly than normal will 
make your message sound weak. 
Therefore, it seems natural to talk 
louder when you are talking to some- 
one far away, as you would on the 
telephone. Overmodulation on your 
frequency would then put your signal 
beyond the allowable limits and into 


man in the timber business, equipped 
with a normally husky voice, had 
been using a carbon-type microphone 
for 30 years. (You must talk loud and 
directly into a carbon-type mike.) He 
had all of his radios replaced recently 
with newer radios such as ours. He 
was instructed to speak in a normal 
tone of voice and across the mike as 
we do with a mobile mike. However, 
he couldn’t seem to change from his 
30-year habit of screaming into the 


47.060 me > 


47.180 mc > 


mike. The radio engineers converted 
his particular radio since they 
couldn’t convert him. This worked 
well until he had radio failure and 
another unit was substituted. The em- 
ployees could not be heard on the 
converted radio and they could not 
understand the employer on a normal 
radio. 

The final solution was simple. The 
radio was converted back to its origi- 
nal condition; the husky-voiced tim- 
berman was instructed to speak to- 
ward the back side of the mike. He 
reportedly is still shouting toward the 
back side of the mike and everyone is 
happy. Our problem doesn’t go to this 
extreme. 

A mobile operator will naturally 
talk louder since he is in the midst of 
engine and road noise. Also, he has 
been instructed to talk across the 
mike with the mike next to his cheek 
and his radio has been adjusted to his 
normal voice. He will instinctively 
talk too loud and too close to a base 
mike. A preferred method of adjust- 
ing a base mike is to place it ten or 
twelve inches from the operator. This 
allows room for taking notes or not 
disturbing work before him when a 
call comes in. Some of our base oper- 
ators talk rather softly but can easily 
be heard because the transmitter is 
adjusted accordingly. A visiting mo- 
bile operator can easily overmodulate 
these particular base transmitters. ‘The 
average mobile operator should stay 


Lower limit 


Lower limit 


Figure C 


twelve to eighteen inches away from 
base-station mikes with the exception 
of Station 95, which is adjusted to be 
spoken into at very close range. 

The squelch control is sometimes 
misunderstood. One decision a new 
user might make is that if you get a 
lot of noise in one direction, some 
noise near a mid-point, and no noise 
in the other extreme position, why 
not eliminate all noise by using the 
last position. (I purposely do not use 
the word clockwise or counterclock- 
wise since our two brands of radios 
use opposite directions for squelch 
control.) If you did not have squelch 
control, you would get constant noise 
while no one was transmitting. The 
reason for this is that we do not keep 
a constant carrier wave on the air. 
Broadcast and television stations do 
keep a carrier wave on constantly un- 
til sign-off time and at such time you 
also get noise. You might think of the 
squelch control as a_ strength-ratio 
control. In the extreme no-noise po- 
sition you will get only the strong or 
nearby transmissions. In the extreme 
noise position you will get all the 
transmissions including some so weak 
that you couldn’t use them anyway. 
By adjusting your squelch control just 
below the noise area, you will get 
the maximum usable transmission. A 
choppy message not due to location 
may be of such strength that it is 
crossing above and below the point 
you have the squelch set. If you are 


Upper limit 
Guard band 


Upper limit 


Overmodulation 


is cut off 


interested in this message you should 
then rotate the knob further into the 
noise position. You may find a steady 
and readable message. 

Two questions asked quite often 
are: “How much power does a_ base 
station have in comparison to a mo- 
bile unit?” “Would we gain addition- 
al range if we used longer antennae?” 
Base and mobile units are rated 
equally at 60 watts of power. Base 
stations have more range, which is 
due mainly to antenna height. Hill- 
tops are your best aid for long range 
—parking under wires probably short- 
ens your range more than anything 
else. You can add to your power by 
having your engine speed above idle 
while parked. If your mike clip is 
holding the mike too tightly and 
causing you to key the transmitter ac- 
cidentally, ask for corrective mainte- 
nance. Rapidly keying your transmit- 
ter reduces its range, is harmful to 
relays and coils, and is considered 
unnecessary interference by the FCC. 
The second question should be an- 
swered with diagrams to explain 
clearly why your mobile antenna was 
cut from eight to about five-foot 
length when it was installed. How- 
ever, a few words might be satisfac- 
tory. Frequency is the deciding factor 
and to add to the antenna physically 
would shorten it electrically. 

I sincerely hope this information 
will make your radio system more 
useful and more efficient. 


dministrative Changes 


Robert J. Milligan, District Engi- 
neer for District 23, retired on Sep- 
tember 15 with 35 years of service. 

Replacing Milligan is E. M. Pritch- 
ard, for the past eight years Assistant 
District Engineer in Brownwood. 


Robert J. Milligan 


Milligan started out with the De- 
partment as Instrumentman in Mar- 
ion County in 1925, but has been 
with District 23 since it was created 
in 1932. He was named District Engi- 
neer in 1952. 


District 23 Has New D.E. 


New. District Engineer Pritchard, 
51, holds a civil engineering degree 
from Texas A. & M. College. He has 
24 years of service, all in the Brown- 
wood district. Born in Santa Anna, 
he is married and has two children. 


E. M. Pritchard 


D-18 supplied these day and night pictures of signs along Texas highways. 
In daylight, signs appear to be in good condition, but turn those headlights 


on them at night and reflectivity is sometimes nil. 


Since signs are needed more at night than in the daytime, for 
years the Atlanta district has made semiannual night inspectio 
results of these inspections to Maintenance Operations Division. 


INTEROFFICE MEMORANDUM 


TO: Mr. Youngs 


the past few 
ns, reporting 


Date January 14, 1960 


FROM: Roy C. Johnston Responsible 


SUBJECT: Semi-Annual Night Inspection of Signs and Markers 
for Last Half of 1959 


Please find attached a list of signs and reflector buttons 
replaced due to night inspection on each highway in the 


Week ROS ieee ae 


district. Listed below is a total of all signs and reflector 


buttons replaced by each section. 


Section Signs Replaced Buttons Replaced 


New Boston 
Linden 
Marshall 
Carthage 

Mt. Pleasant 
Gilmer 


Total 


| Da 
y Night 


4 AUSTIN 5 | 
@ PFLUGERVILLE 3 


Night 


[ < EDGEWOOD 4 
GRAND SALINE __7. >] 


Night 


FARM ROAD 


665 


“BUT I'M TELLIN’ YoU’ My plans call itan OVERPASS//” 


Division kngineers Meetin 


E. G. Franke 

TZ. E. HuFffyren 
Jin Douglas 
JYohr 8. Nabers 
A.Fi Moursund 
Thomes W. Bailey 
Y.W. Puckett 
h(E lhehar 
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TYLER, NOVEMBER 1936 


M.C. Welborn 
George M.Gerrett 
Cl/Fftanp Rice 

W.A. French 

S.C. M¢ Carty 
£.C.Woodwerd 
Miss Mago0e Cuenod 
Gibb Gilchrist 


W. D. Dockery 
J, L. Dickson 
D.M. Puckerr 
Yohn £. Blair 
C.D. We//s 
F.S. Maddox 
Uames F.Pirre 
M.8B. Hodges 


G.A. Bracher 
H.H. Allen 

Y.G. Rollins 
Herbert Eldridge 
G. 8. Finley 

W.JS. Van London 
D.C. Greer 

Leo fAlinger 


Subject: 


ATE 


aggregate spreader attachment 


In spreading aggregate on roads to 
control bleeding, the Maintenance 
Section in Aransas County has been 
using modified dump trucks. Four-by- 
four posts of the required length 
wrapped in burlap were placed _be- 
tween the body of the dump truck 
and the tailgate, with sufficient space 
between the ends of the four-by-fours 
to spread the width of aggregate de- 
sired. The flow of aggregate from the 
truck was controlled by the elevation 
of the dump body by use of a shovel. 
This method of spreading aggregate 
resulted in a waste of material since 
it often dropped on spots where there 
was no bleeding. 

Coy C. Truelove, Skilled Laborer, 
suggested to John E. Tedford and 
Floyd O. Thurmond, Semi-Skilled La- 
borers, that they come up with a bet- 
ter method of spreading aggregate. 

The aggregate-spreader attachment 
they devised is built to fit snugly in- 
side the dump body to hold the ag- 
gregate in the truck and at the same 
time hold the tailgate out. The flow 
of aggregate is controlled by raising 
and lowering the 24-inch-by-24-inch 
sliding panel. 

Several of these spreader attach- 
ments have been made. The one 
shown is for a Chevrolet dump truck. 


R. H. Oliver, Senior Traffic Engineer 


District 16 


Each model has had some refine- 
ments added. Karl Kutzer, the Senior 
Maintenance Foreman, has suggested 
adding a strip of rubber to fit next 
to the dump body to seal off aggre- 
gate leaking out around the spreader. 
The spreader attachment could be 
built with two or three sliding panels 
to drop aggregate on bleeding in ve- 
hicle wheel tracks or over most of a 


lane. 

Charles A. McLester and Truelove 
added the use of a garden hose with 
a funnel in each end so that the truck 
driver could tell the man at the tail- 
gate when to open the spreader and 
close it to cover spot bleeding. 

These spreaders have all been made 
from scrap material at a total cost of 
approximately $6, including labor. 


John E. Tedford and Fioyd O. Thurman came up with a better method for 


spreading aggregate. 
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The crew demonstrates how smal! 
strips of bleeding can be treated 
with aggregate. 


With the spreader in operation, 
note that the width of flow is ap- 
proximately the same as the bleed- 
ing strip. Thurman communicates 
with the driver through the funnel 
and hose in his hand. 


Tedford and Thurman stand in the 
back of the truck. The attachment 
is in place. Note that the tail-gate 
opening is fixed by chains. 
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Close-up of attachment. 


1X4 
| X 2¥2 , 
4 25"X 4 pipe 1X 4, 
ij" lumber 1X 2'72 
Ss 

3/8 x 
l- 1/2 
strap 


4X4 


AGGREGATE SPREADER ATTACHMENT 
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Senior Maintenance Foreman Hu- 
bert Snyder has solved his aggregate 
storage problems at Mineola, Wood 
County, by constructing four storage 
bins, each 24 feet wide by 40 feet long 
by 64 inches high. 

Materials used in construction of 
these bins consisted of 4-by-16-inch 
creosoted timbers salvaged from the 
old Sabine River timber bridge on 
U.S. 69 south of Mineola, 7-inch-by- 
35%-inch I beams from a_ timber 
bridge on F.M. 17 east of Yantis, and 
214-inch-by-2-inch angles salvaged 
from a timber bridge on S.H. 182 be- 
tween Alba and Quitman. 

The 20-foot I beams were cut into 
10-foot lengths, onto which were weld- 
ed 64-inch sections of angles which 
formed slots to hold the ends of the 
creosoted timbers. These posts were 
set in holes a depth of 54 inches and 
concreted in place. A nine-inch-wide- 
by-twelve-inch-deep reinforced con- 
crete wall was constructed for a foun- 
dation on which to place the creosot- 
ed timber walls. The concrete foun- 
dation wall projects six inches above 
the floor of the bins and serves as a 
surface against which a_ front-end 
loader can push when loading ag- 
gregate. The creosoted timbers used 
for the walls were made from 24-foot 
timbers on the back walls and 20-foot 
timbers on the side walls. 

The floors of the bins, which ex- 
tend twelve feet out in front, were 
constructed of six-inch, cement-stabil- 
ized, iron-ore gravel, and _ surfaced 
with one-half-inch asphaltic concrete. 


14 


aggregate storage 


Hubert Snyder, Senior Maintenance Foreman 
District 10 


ViWTrier 


ed 


X 1@” Creosor 


“at 


2 V2" X 2” Angle welded fo "Ll Beasm. 
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View of “Roy Bean Saloon” building, wall, and grounds. 


OY BEAN MUSEUM 


Edward L. Sanders Jr., Assistant District Engineer 


On Loop 25, which connects U.S. 
90 with the quaint old town of Lang- 
try, located 57 miles northwest of Del 
Rio in Val Verde County, the Texas 
Highway Department maintains for 
public inspection a famous old 
building. 

Commonly known as the Jersey 
Lilly, the building served also as 
Roy Bean’s law office. Well-known 
as the “Law West of the Pecos,” Bean 
was a justice of the peace who served 
out justice with one hand and _ beer 
with the other. This old building was 
abandoned and going to ruin when 
the State Legislature, by concurrent 
resolution in April 1939, requested, 
instructed, and directed the State 
Highway Department to restore the 
original structure and maintain it. 
This legislation was sponsored by 
a number of civic organizations 
throughout Texas whose members 
were intersted in preserving the his- 
tory of our state for the benefit of 
future generations. 

Construction on the restoration of 
this project began September — 16, 
1939, and was completed December 8, 
1939, at a total cost of $14,299.38. 
Highway personnel searched _ for 
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District 22 


months to obtain cedar shingles, cedar 
posts, and old siding to be used in re- 
storing the place as near as possible 
to its original state. Old materials to 
match those incorporated in the 


building were difficult to locate. Old 
siding for the building was finally 
located through E. J. Keiffer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The building, now a museum, is 


Se A 
Pictured is the town of Langtry proper, where the Judge Roy Bean Mu- 
seum is located. 


open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
a caretaker is on duty during these 
hours. The present caretaker is Arch- 
ibald ‘Templeton, an employee of 
District 22. 

Numerous articles have been writ- 
ten on Roy Bean’s saloon, and the 
legend of Roy Bean is well known 
throughout the United States. History 
delineates that Roy Bean fell in love 
with a picture of Lily Langtry, an 
English actress, who at that time had 
made no American tours. He first saw 
her picture in a copy of “London II- 
lustrated News,” left in the judge’s 
saloon by an Irish-Canadian railroad 
employee. Bean fell in love with the 
picture of Lily Langtry, and it was 
purely coincidental that Bean’s town 
was named Langtry. [The town was 
named after a civil engineer.] Later 
he saw Lily Langtry in San Antonio 
on the stage when she made her first 
American tour. After seeing her he 
wrote several letters, but received no 
answer until he told her he had 
named his town, Langtry, in her 
honor. 

Material and historical relics of by- 
gone days have been collected from 
old structures throughout the area, 


The Jersey Lilly and grounds, with the caretaker on the porch. 


View of portion of grounds, planted with cacti and other native shrubs 
and plants. 


and photographs and interesting ar- 
ticles have been donated by relatives 
of Roy Bean and other interested 
persons. 

The grounds have been improved 
and many varieties of plants common 
to West Texas have been placed on 
the grounds. Each plant is identified 
on a placard. 

During World War II, the museum 
was closed to the public from Feb- 
ruary 1943 to June 1946. 

A guest register is maintained for 
visitors. he caretaker encourages the 
registration of all visitors, as it 1s 
from this register that statistics are 
compiled. The following tabulation 
shows the number of visitors for the 
years indicated: 


Pee oy en ttoy 1957, ... 36,048 
Loe 0,080 tone LOLs 
2 eee oso 195 oe oe 


This historical spot has visitors an- 
nually from every state in the Union 
and many foreign countries. 
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RESTRICTION POSTED 


Dallas Morning News, under an Aus- 
tin dateline—"Black federal warning 
signs of ‘political activity restricted’ 
Tuesday caused some state employes to 
take second look on whether they had 
violated the Federal Hatch Act. 

""The Hatch Act restricts partisan 
political activity of those state, county 
and municipal officers and employes 
whose principal employment is in con- 
nection with an activity financed in 
whole or in part by federal loans or 
grants.’ 

Their right to vote for their choice 
and express political opinions without 
campaigning is, of course, safeguarded 
for the individual. 

". ..an elected state officer would 
not be restricted by the federal act... . 

Presumably not included also, would 
be Herb C. Petry Jr... 
porary chairman of the September State 
Democratic Convention in Dallas. Pe- 


. who was tem- 


try's principal business would be consid- 
ered his law practice, not part-time serv- 
ice as Highway Commission chairman. 

“Highway Department employes, of 
course, are covered.” 


1860 ROUTE 


Corpus Christi Caller, running a news 
story from Mathis—''The reopening of 
Lagarto Road will be hailed as quite a 
mark of progress but they're having to 
roll back the calendar 100 years to get 
it, 

"A ferry boat now being constructed 

. will be completed and put into 
operation within two or three weeks. 
This will reopen traffic from the east 
side to the west side of Lake Corpus 
Christi over FM Highway 888 for the 
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South Plaies” 
hie k~FIPST On The Sout® 


first time since shortly after the gates of 
Wesley Seale Dam were closed in 1958. 

"The ferry will.operate over the same 
route as the one started here in 1860." 


THE FUSE 


Dallas Morning News, in a news story 
—'Multiman leadership and a network 
of interregional highways have caused 
Dallas' explosion of population and in- 
dustry in the last decade, County Judge 
Lew Sierrett told the Oak Cliff Lions 
Club Wednesday.” 


TWICE AS MUCH 


Houston Post, relating results of a 
survey taken by Texas Municipal League 
on street costs—''It is conceivable that 
the burden of street building costs could 
double again during the 1960s, [League 
Director Steve] Matthews said. 

Matthews noted that the Texas High- 
way Commission's planning policies have 
greatly helped many cities in unsnarling 
traffic jams and lifting some of the pres- 
sure of local tax bases. 

Despite all that the state has done, 
the fact remains that the city homeown- 
ers and businessmen are carrying about 
twice the load of annual street-building 
costs that were being carried at the be- 
ginning of the 1950s." 


HERE WE GO AGAIN 


Beaumont Enterprise, regarding fer- 
ries—'In an unusual action the state 
10th Court of Civil Appeals Thursday 
reversed its early ruling and permanent- 
ly enjoined the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment from operating its ferries at Gal- 
veston. 

“In Austin, a spokesman for the at- 
torney general's department said a mo- 


tion for rehearing will be filed with the 
Waco Court. If the motion is overruled, 
the case will be taken to the state Su- 
preme Court, he said. 

“The highway department is now op- 
erating the ferries under bond, the 
spokesman added, and will continue to 
do so until the suit is settled." 


TALK IT OVER 


Dallas Morning News, writing that— 
“County officials Monday were hopeful 
that a solution to some of the problems 
of acquiring right of way for a massive 
new highway program will be ironed out 
as a result of last week's conferences 
with State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer in Austin. 

“County Judge [Lew] Sterrett said 
the meeting was amiable. ‘It was be- 
tween partners, and | think partners 
ought to get together now and then to 
talk things over.’ "’ 


THE BIG PUSH 


San Antonio Express, in a United Press 
International release from Austin—''The 
State Highway Commission earmarked 
$188.55 million to push completion of 
Texas stretches of the interstate road 
system. 

“Work will be concentrated in major 
metropolitan areas as well as in closing 
gaps between sections already complet- 
ed, the commission said." 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, describing 
the direct route sought from the State 
Highway Commission between Fort 
Worth and the city's planned Cedar 
Creek Reservoir in East Texas—'The 
new part of the proposed route would 


be between Athens and Ennis, crossing 
an area that includes the reservoir site. 
The present route to Fort Worth from 
Ennis—U.S. Highway 287—would be re- 
tained as the western part of the con- 
nection. 

"When the reservoir is built, water 
will probably cover parts of several high- 
ways and farm roads. 

"Charles G. Cotten, highway depart- 
ment manager for the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce, said that the 
procedure for the Highway Department 
might be to build whatever bridge con- 
nections are needed before the water 
begins to rise in the lake bed. 

"He said parts of State Highway 274 
and possibly of Farm Roads 316 and 85 
might be flooded." 


A COSTLY PROBLEM 


Amarillo Daily News, bemoaning lit- 
terbugging—''It costs over $50 million 
a year for litter removal from the na- 
tion's primary highways alone... . We 
have no figures for Texas; but... watch 
Highway Department truck crews gath- 
ering up beer cans, trash paper, and 
other litter along the roadside. Those 
men, who are paid for more important 
work, don't put in their time for nothing. 

"The new Texas litter law, resulting in 
warning signs along the highways, is a 
good first step. 

"But nothing works like a consistent 
campaign of arrests and fines. 

We wonder how many Texas motor- 
ists have actually been arrested lately 
for throwing litter out of their cars?" 


Houston Post, with more on litterbugs 
—''Trash-tossers, it has been said, have 
become a national problem—costly and 
dangerous. 

"A staggering $8.4 million was spent 
by the Texas Highway Department in 
1959 for highway housekeeping. 

"This includes the salaries of 8,100 
maintenance men whose job includes re- 
moving litter. . 

"They were busiest during June, July, 
and August. 

"So were highway patrolmen. 

Besides stopping 47,651 times to 
pick up litter, they arrested 271 motor- 
ists for throwing trash on the roads. For 
discarding such things as nails or bottles 


—anything that could cause accidents 
and damage the highways—263 persons 
were convicted in court and paid fines." 


SOMETHING OF VALUE 


Dallas Morning News, commending 
Corsicanans for sprucing up their city— 
“We talk much about the need of at- 
tracting more tourist trade to Texas. ... 
Advertising will’ do little good if we 
have nothing to show the tourist when 
he arrives. 

“We'll never sell Texas until we have 
civic attractiveness, and any town or 
city can afford it." 


THE LAUNCHING SITE? 

San Antonio Express, commenting on 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer's 
revelation that a 32-page travel bro- 
chure will be ready for distribution . 
in October—''Although it wasn't exact- 
ly planned that way, the world premiere 
of The Alamo in San Antonio October 
22-23 is seen as a rare opportunity for 
launching the Texas travel guide. The 
first showing .. . is expected to attract 
many travel and amusement writers in 
addition to a host of movie celebrities. 
Moreover, San Antonio is a principal 
gateway for winter tourist traffic into 
Texas and Mexico." 


SIGN IT AWAY? 

San Antonio Light, announcing Texas 
oilmen's nationwide,  petition-signing 
campaign to cut the federal gas tax 
which should expire June |, 1961— 
[John Sidney] Smith [chairman of 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation's planning committee] said so 
eeeiatenn 


will be necessary to take formal action 


few taxes ever really expire . 


to eliminate this tax. 

He said the petitions, to be signed 
by gasoline consumers everywhere, will 
ask congress to return the federal tax 
on gasoline from 4 to 3 cents a gallon. 

"Smith said service stations will have 
the petitions ready to sign beginning 
October |." 


APPROACH, THE PROBLEM 
Tyler Morning Telegraph, citing the 
Tyler Chamber of Commerce's aware- 


ness of the need for local control over 
highway approaches to cities—''George 
Pirtle, chamber director, called atten- 
tion to the problem, which he said ex- 
isted . . . in practically every city in 
Texas. Undesirable and unsightly proj- 
ects clutter up the entrances to our 
cities. The State Highway Department 
spends considerable money in beautify- 
ing and landscaping highway approaches 
only to have the effect ruined by these 
undesirable activities, Pirtle said." 


IT'S THE MOST 


Houston Press, calling the Houston 
interchange 
1958—" 
confusing pattern of streets and bridges, 
set oft by sidebar decorations of un- 
finished piers in ranks that curve and 
rise and dip; all of it a jumbled com- 
plexity that seems to start everywhere 
and lead nowhere. 


under construction since 


. . . The most amazing and 


“In time all this will become, as Mr. 
[Frank] Geron [the Highway Depart- 
ment's Chief Inspector] said, quite sim- 
ple. 

“But even then it will be complicated 
enough—the most intricate highway in- 
terchange in Texas, where traffic from a 
half-dozen interurban freeways will flow 
re-distribute 
through routes or city streets." 


together and itself on 


IF WAR COMES 


Valley Evening Monitor, in an article 
accompanied by a picture of John F. 
Snyder, District Engineer at Pharr, ad- 
dressing graduates of the third Civil De- 
fense class held there under sponsorship 
of the Texas Education Agency—''The 
course consists of instruction on survival 
in the event of either man-made or nat- 
ural disasters. There is no charge for the 
course. . 

This program can be a success only 
with the interest of the public and the 
failure to attend could mean the differ- 
ence between being a liability or an as- 
set in event of an all-out war, it was 
pointed out. 

Hidalgo County now has 23 quali- 
fied instructors in Civil Defense who will 
be glad to present the course to any 
interested group." 


This is the last in a series of three stories introducing 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS reporters from the districts. Some 
of these men have served long and well, others are just 
starting out as reporters. Remember these names when you 


have information for a story. 


DISTRICT 8 

Reporter from the Abilene 
District, N. A. Billingsley Jr., 
received his ten-year service 
award from the Highway De- 
partment in July. He has ris- 
en to his present post as Sen- 
ior Laboratory Engineer from 
that of Junior Inspector. 
Among his duties is responsi- 
bility for correlation of tests 
made by the Resident Engi- 
neer Laboratories as well as the training and checking of 
laboratory personnel. 

Billingsley, born in Dunn, attended Texas Tech for 
three years and the Institute of Professional Arts for one. 
From the latter, he was licensed as a professional engineer. 
Upon graduation, Billingsley was employed by the en- 
gineering forces in Snyder. On March 1, 1956, he moved 
to Abilene, assuming duties of Laboratory Engineer. 

Billingsley is married and has two children. 


DISTRICT 3 


Material from the Wichita 
Falls District reaches TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS via _ reporter 
Frank L. Ragland. Ragland, 
District Maintenance Engi- 
neer, was a Junior Inspector 
in District 9 until May of 
1952, when he transferred to 
District 3. Since then he has 
also held titles of Senior In- 
spector, Chief Inspector, Sen- 
ior Engineering Assistant and Design Engineer. 

In 1950, Ragland, a native of Graham, graduated from 
Texas A. & M. College with a degree in civil engineering. 

During World War II he spent three years in the Navy 
Air Corps as an aviation machinist mate. 


N. A. Billingsley Jr. 


F. L. Ragland 
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DISTRICT 17 

W. J. Byford represents the 
Bryan District on the TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS staff. As Resi- 
dent Engineer, Byford is in 
charge of the plans review 
section, under the supervision 
of the District Construction 
Engineer. When first put on 
the Departmental payroll four 
years ago, Bytord’s title was 
that of Junior Engineering 


_ if@ 1 a 
W. J. Byford 


Assistant. 

His military background consists of approximately two 
years active duty in the Navy during World War II, and 
two years in the Air Force during the Korean War. Cur- 
rently, Byford holds the rank of captain in the Army Re- 
serve, Corps of Engineers. 

Byford, a native of McGregor, received his civil engi- 
neering degree from Texas A. & M. College. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. 


DISTRICT 11 

Forty-seven-year-old W. L. 
Stockton is the magazine’s 
“dispatcher” for Lufkin Dis- 
trict. The Supervising Resi- 
dent Engineer performs var- 
ious administrative and oper- 
ational duties. 

Stockton has 22 years of 
service in Districts 1, 11, 15, 
and Dallas Urban Express- 

W. L. Stockton ways. 

After graduating from Texas A. & M. College, Stockton 
entered the Air Force as a first lieutenant. Five years later, 
in 1946, he was released from active duty with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Married, Stockton has two children. 


DISTRICT 21 

S. R. Busby, Assistant Dis- 
trict Engineer, is the maga- 
zine’s correspondent from the 
Pharr District. In 1928 Busby 
began work in District 16 as 
Instrumentman, advancing to 
Assistant Resident Engineer 
and Special Asphalt Inspec- 
tor. Four years later he was 
transferred to the District 
Headquarters at Pharr with 
the position of Assistant Resident Engineer. 

Born in Sinton, Busby obtained his higher education 
by correspondence. In 1938 he was registered as a profes- 
sional engineer. The Busbys have two girls. 


DISTRICT 1 
Reporter for the Paris Dis- 
trict is James W. Cravens, 
District Administrative Engi- 
neer. After graduating from 
Texas A. & M. College with 
a civil engineering degree in 
1933, Cravens went to work 
for the Highway  Depart- 
ment. Except for a one-year 
leave of absence during 
J. W. Cravens World War II, Cravens has 
been with the Department ever since. When on leave, 
Cravens worked as a civilian engineer for the U. S. En- 


S. R. Busby 


gineers on airfield construction in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and ‘Texas. 

He has held the various positions in a Residency Office 
as well as those of District Maintenance Engineer and 
Assistant District Engineer. His home town is Anna, in 
Collin County. 

DISTRICT 10 

Scouting stories of the Beau- 
mont area is E. D. Parmer. 
As of last month, Parmer has 
been with the Highway De- 
partment..for- 25> tyears:; He 
started out as Rodman and 
his present title is District 
Administrative Engineer. 

During a_ four-year stint 
with the Corps of Engineers, 
Parmer rose from first lieu- 
tenant to major. Most of his military time was spent in 
teaching control of soils in military construction, particu- 
larly airports, at Harvard University and Geiger Field, 
Washington. 

Parmer received his early education in Port Arthur and 
a bachelor of science degree in mechanical engineering 
from The University of Texas in 1930. He and his wife 
have one daughter. 


E. D. Parmer 


DISTRICT 12 


New reporter for the Hous- 
ton District is F. W. Brown, 
Senior Resident Engineer. He 
received a mechanical engi- 
neering degree from The Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1950. Pri- 
or to Departmental employ- 
ment, Brown worked on con- 
struction of the 
Tunnel. 

F. W. Brown Since he has been with the 
Highway Department, District Engineer W. E. Carmichael 
states, Brown’s services have been utilized in a variety of 
ways, but chiefly in the capacity of heading up a District- 
wide building program. Brown was responsible for prepa- 
ration of plans for the ferryboat, E. H. Thornton Jr., and 
for the work barge, P. T. Lipscomb. He also designed 
and supervised construction of a new barge bridge over 
the Intracoastal Canal at Freeport. 


DISTRICT 9 
Serving the Waco District 
is Clarence D. Handley Jr. 


Baytown 


The Administrative  Assist- 
ant’s 21-year Departmental 
career began in_ Clifton, 


where he worked as a Labor- 
er. In the interim, Handley 
held titles including that of 
Rodman, Senior Office Assist- 
ant, Resident Engineer, and 

C. D. Handley Jr. Senior Resident Engineer. 

Handley attended high school and junior college in 
his home town of Clifton, later studying at Trinity Uni- 
versity and Waxahachie. In 1949 he received a civil en- 
gineering degree from The University of Texas. 

During World War II, Handley served in the United 
States Navy Construction Battalion for four years. He and 
his wife have a ten-year-old son. 


DISTRICT 14 


Assistant District Engineer 
J. Mulkey Owens, a regis- 
tered professional engineer, 
has been one of the most pro- 
ductive TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
reporters. According to Ed 
Bluestein, District Engineer, 
“Qwens is versed in every 
conceivable phase of highway 
operation in District 14, and 
is an excellent man.” 

Owens, who has 32 years service with the Highway De- 
partment, started his career as a Rodman. He has also held 
the titles of Office Engineer, Field Engineer, and Senior 
Resident Engineer, among others. 

Born in Grapeland, Owens is married, has two children 
and one grandchild. 


J. M. Owens 
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Comp Hubbard Equipment Shops 


’ 
In October of 1959, TEXAS HIGHWAYS previewed the Equipment and 


product, recently adjudged “one of the 48 best buildings designed by Texas 
and some of the pic- 


\\. : ° ~ ar = . . 5 . 
a ke architectural firms in the 1950s.” Credit for its design 
tures used in this article—goes to the Austin architectural firm of Brooks and 


v 


=) Procurement Building at Camp Hubbard in Austin, showing proposed plans 
reventive 


SI 
. f eats and pictures of construction progress at that time. Presented here is the finished | 
\\J |\ aintenance 
Exterior views of the new building .. . 


Barr. | 


In the entrance lobby, Secretary 
Faye Young, who acts as reception- 
ist, discusses D-4 business with 
Stenographer Allene Holloway. 
Furniture in the lobby was made in 
the D-4 shops. 


In the distributor-contract section 
all distributor and contract requi- 
sitions are checked and processed. 
Pictured, left to right, are Carolyn 
Smith, Junior Clerk; Fran Lesikar, 
Procurement Clerk; Kathy Morri- 
son, Dick Wilson, and Patsy Epp- 
right, all Junior Clerks; Norman L. 
Wilson, Senior Procurement Super- 
visor; Janis Amey and Barbara To- 
ler, Junior Clerks; and Harry Mey- 
ers, Procurement Clerk. 


Camp Hubbard accounting section handles accounting and clerical work 
for the three general warehouses and the Camp Hubbard shops. Left to 
right are Stenographer Venita Schied, Accountant Leslie Rodgers, Senior 
Accountant Jim McGuire, General Warehouse Auditor Robert Flaherty, 
Skilled Laborer John Harrison, Secretary Faye Young, Stenographer Al- 
lene Holloway, and Senior Accountant Randall Cooper. 


Yee Bea 


SS 


Diy onecaaee 


In the foreground, looking over activities of the main shop, are Chief Core Driller C. O. Duncan and Senior 


Equipment Supervisor J. D. Gibson. At right is the machine shop. To the left is the welding shop, and at the far 
left is the sheet metal shop. 


Another view of the main shop, showing a 


close-up of the machine shop. In the center is the common work area. 


In the automotive repair shop, re- 
pair and maintenance work on all 
Camp Hubbard automotive equip- 
ment is done. Billy N. Walker, Sen- 
ior Machinist, works with Spencer 
Spiers, Senior Shop Foreman. In the 
background are Bill Garrard, Semi- 
Skilled Laborer, and Billy Klipple, 
Mechanics Helper. 


In the automotive repair parts 
stock room are stored parts for 
automotive repair and items fab- 
ricated and manufactured in the 
shops. At left, Guy Brown, Senior 
Shop Foreman, talks over items 
with Harold Anderson, Warehouse- 
man. Others in the picture, left to 
right, are John E. Luck, Warehouse- 
man; Knox Ryan, Warehouse Super- 
intendent; and C. J. Collin, Senior 
Warehouse Superintendent. 


Trailer bodies, partitions, wood 
fabricated for trailers—these are 
a few of the items made in the car- 
penter shop. Hard at work are, left 
to right, Vergil Skoog, Cecil Mc- 
Gee, C. W. Fulkes, Henry Gray, 
and Dick Kreuger. All are Senior 
Mechanics except Fulkes, who is 
Senior Shop Foreman. 
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D-4 Has Plans, Will Build 


Shop-built Windrow Spreader 


Earl F. Wyatt, District Maintenance Engineer 
District 13 


For years we have experienced difficulty in dumping 
rock asphalt or asphaltic concrete to form an even windrow 
of material for blade-laying operations. Equalizing the 
windrow required several passes with a maintainer, which 
resulted in segregation and drying out of the material. 

On a recent contract job on U.S. 183 in Gonzales 
County, the contractor used a shop-built windrow spread- 
er to distribute the paving material. This spreader worked 
so well that we secured permission from D-4 to make one 
for our own use. 

The gate through which the material feeds by gravity 
can be adjusted to give the proper amount of material for 


any normal application rate and width of pavement. The 
box is mounted on steel skids and is pulled along the 
roadway by a cable hooked to the front bumper of the 
truck. After the gate is adjusted for a given job, the ma- 
terial feeds out evenly and accurately enough to allow lay- 
ing to begin without further manipulations. 


This shop-built windrow spreader slides along on steel 
skids attached to a truck by cable. 
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Only one pass is required with this windrow spreader. 
Distribution of material is even. 


The gate can be adjusted for the rate of application 
of material required. 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


OVER THE HIGHNAYS 


tenance Foreman, Ealfarries 

" wal ™~ * 
S lg Neg: arias Rotary Club enter- 
-¢ ained es at the Oak Grove 


a Prulate you, your Ptrloyecs, and 

the Texas Highway Department for 

, having available such a_ beautiful, 
well- Bote ; and, . Heat- Oo 
park. . 

4 “Shy WL Forsythe, President 

-Falfurrias Rotary Club 


Letter to Chairman Herb Petry Jr. 


I’ve always been proud of the high- 
way department. Maybe I’m a little 
prejudiced in view of the fact that 
my late father-in-law was a highway- 
department engineer for years and my 
in-laws have brainwashed me. But I 
was never as proud and grateful for 
those fellows as I was last August 15. 

Yes, my family and I were caught 
in those torrential rains in the hills 
which closed a number of roads. We 
were caught on Ranch Road 674 be- 
tween Brackettville and Rocksprings. 
Flooding was bad and we felt lucky 
to get into Rocksprings—wife and 
kids jittery and a little scared—as the 
rains continued to come down. We 
were trying to get home to San An- 
gelo. The wife insisted that we . stop 
at the highway department ‘office 
there and inquire about the eo ne 
situation. 


Comments... from the Traveling Public : 


We found a Mr. Templeton there 
. we have never received more cour- 
teous, considerate treatment than that 
accorded us—up to and including Mr. 
Templeton’s taking time to personal- 
ly check the roads around there. I 


—_— eee ee and as far as. - emtiees, Meee Golomer U5 7 


he knew, I was simply another tour- 
ist with a 


i worried wife a kids. 
ene na Zs 
course, Templeton had my sin- 


cer hanks on the spot. I’m unfa- 
miliar with the channels in the high- 


way department, but remembering 
your position as chairman, I’m sure 
you can get this letter into the proper 
hands as a further expression of my 
thanks. Believe me, his conduct was 
the kind that makes friends—and 
good ones—for the highway depart- 
ment. And I thought you’d like to 
know of our superb treatment at his 
hands. 
_ Edwin D. Hunter 

Managing Editor 

San Angelo Standard-Times 
j San Angelo, Texas 
£ 

While en route to San Antonio on 
28 September 1960, my wife and I 
had automotive difficulties in a re- 
mote area between Brackettville and 
Uvalde. 

Frank Adams, Maintenance Fore- 
man of the Uvalde district, happened 
by and I consider the courtesies he 
gave my wife and me worthy of note. 


I was impressed with the pride Mr. 
Adams showed in his area of respon- — 
=. _ .. Lufkin, Texas 


sibility. 


These courtesies demonstrate the 
high calibre employees you have and 
is further exemplified by the fine, 
clean highway system in the State of 


Texas. — 
i thee i 
; i 


a ives ” 
alin Air Force Base 
Del a Texas a= 
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Just_a few words of praise and 
thanks to Mr. Loyd Barge and Mr. 
R. V. Johnson of Zavalla that work 
for the Maintenance Department of 
the Texas Highway Department. 

On the evening of September 11, 
1960, there was a fatal wreck on U.S. 
69 four miles south of Huntington 
in which the road was covered with 
oil, hay, and blood. The two above- 
mentioned gentlemen left their homes 
and came to the wreck and cleaned 
up the highway so as not to leave a 
trafic hazard for other motorists trav- 
eling the highway. This is the second 
time that I have had occasion to work 
with these men in similar circum- 
stances. I would like you to know the 
high degree of interest these two men 
have in their jobs and the lives of 
others traveling the highways of the 
State of Texas. They are to be com- 
mended for their interest in the trav- 
cling public. 

\ J. C. Coker 
Texas Highway Patrolman 
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“Te aud “Prom Our Readers 


Two of our Highway Department employees, W. B. Ledbetter and B. F. 
McCulloch, both Senior Engineering Assistants in Highway Design Division, 
presented a paper at the American Society of Civil Engineers Convention held 
in Reno in June. Subject of their paper was “Load-Temperature Shrinkage 


Design of Continuously Reinforced Concrete Pavement.” 


A recent visitor to the Texas Highway Department was Felix C. Codilla, 
Staff Civil Engineer with the Department of Public Works and Communica- 
tions, Manila, Philippines. Codilla, pictured with John Nations, Director of 
Equipment and Procurement, was here under the sponsorship of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 


"THEY GAVE ME A PETIZEMENT PARTY TODAY." 
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About Our Pictures... 


From down among the sheltering 
pines, we look out at State Highway 
135 between Troup and Arp in East 


Texas on the cover this month. 


Another East Texas scene, this time 
on U.S. 59 between Jefferson and 
Marshall, appears inside the front 


cover. 


We don’t know the location of the 
early Texas road pictured inside the 
back cover. The picture was found 
among a collection belonging to a re- 
tired engineer. If anyone can identify 
it—well, if you remember, then you're 
much older — 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


